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ABSTRACT 

• 

The purpose of this study is to determine (l) the present status 
of diagramming in the public schools throughout the United £’»tate's| 

( 2 ) the ‘types of diagrams being usedj (3) the merits and shortcomings of 

1 

eachi ( 4 ) expert opinions concerning the effectiveness of diagrams as a 

teaching device, (5) the resources available to teachers for securing 

information on diagramming, and >(6) the extent to which more infoxmiation 

is desired and from what source such information is preferred. Three 

sources were used to secure this information: (l) the literature con- 

• 

earning various types of diagrams, (2) (questionnaires sent to all" fifty 
states and the fifteen largest American cities (according to the I960 
census), and (3) personal correspondence with educational administrators 
and ■teachers. 

Findings from the questionnaires were^based on- a 94.0JS state 
response and a 66.7^ city response. These findings indicated that the 
Reed and Kellogg diagram was commonly used at the junior high school 
level by a majority of the responding states. Only a minority of the 
cities reported using the Reed and Kellogg system— use here was divided 
equally between tho elementai'y and secondary levels. • 

Overall, linguistic diagrams were reported as seldom used. When 
linguistic diagrams were used, responding states and cities reported 
using them predominately at the secondary level. Many comments, made by 
respondents, however, indicated that interest in the Reed and Kellogg 
method was waning, while interest in linguistic methods was increasing. 
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According to the survey the types of diagrams reported in use 

• ♦ , * 

were: (l) the Reed and Kellogg, (2) the IC (immediate constituent) tree 

or a variation, and the transformational (branching) tree. No use of 
the balloon diagram or earlier forms, nor use of the slot-and-filler 



% 







diagram was disclosed. The review of the merits and shortcomings of 
each type of diagram was derived from the literature. i 

Although a survey of the research on diagramming (also taken 
from the literature) indicated it was not an effective teaching device 
for improving communication skills, many writers advocated its use for 
this purpose. Other writers contended the value of diagramming lay in 
its use in grammatical analysis rather than in connection with communi- 
cation skills. 

Of the states responding to the questionnaire, three-quarters 
had no material available for teachers on diagramming. Nearly all of 
the cities offered no such material. Two-thirds of the responding citie 
desired that materials on diagrams be provided through a central agent 
with the majority of the states and cities preferring the National 
Council of Teachers of English as a source. 
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CHAPTER I 



NATURE kllD PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 



yntroductioa 



Diagr^jTiing has long been a controversial issue among English 
teachers.^ Many teachers of traditional grammar regard it not only as a 
form of graphic representation for describing the English language but 
also as an indispen^ible tool for teaching correct usage in speech as 
I well as in writing. *lhen viewed as a tool, diagrantming is considered 
I primarily as a means to an end. Other teachers, also proponents of 

I traditional grammar, question the value of diagramming. While they 

* * ■ 

recognize its value as a visual device in initial explanations of ftinda- 
I mental syntactical relationships, they see little relationship between 
the diagramming skills of their students and their ability to speak and 



I 



li 






write well. 



Changes from traditional to “linguistic" gremmars—structural® 



or transformational— Hill not resolve the issue, since these newsr 



methods of language analysis also make frequent use of "diagrams" of one j 



1 

’AlonF with the general confusion on the subject, the spelling of ^ 

^ ^ ax W ^ f.f A 



iiXOri^ Wlwll wiiU •! _ , II I II f Jt * • 

the term also varies— some writers spelling the word with two m s 



tne term axso vax-xtsss — owiiw ...e» „ .. 

gramming), others using only one (diagraming). The writer prefers the 



II 



former spelling and will use this throughout this study except where the ^ 
writer of directly quoted material uses the alternate spelling. 



ii 



^he terms structural and descriptive will be used interchange- 
ably in this study. According to J. N. Hook rii o i^ e rn Am erican 
Usa:re (New York: Ronald Press, 1956), p. 47J, descriptive or structural • 



I gramar is one branch of descriptive or structural^linguistics, terms I* 



which are still used interchangeably in the literature. 
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sort or another. Teachers who advocate the "new grammar," developed by 




structural linguists and transformationalists, recognize that newer 
methods of language analysis also include diagrams. Thus the question as 
to the merit of diagramming as a teaching device whether a part of tradi- 



tional, descriptive or transformational grammar remains a moot point, 

% 

In addition, there are those who would not use diagrams at all. 
Whether teaching a traditional grammar course or working with linguis- 
tics, teachers may or may not decide to use diagrams. While many 
teachers of the "old school" of traditional grammar make the conventional 
Heed and Kellogg diagram an integral part of their grammar instruction, 
other teachers of traditional grammar take a "correct usage" approach 





using no diagrams and referring to grammatical concepts only as a last 
resort. Similarly, teachers using the new grammar vary in their use of 
graphic devices by using formulas or diagrams — or electing to use no dia- 
grams at all. Some teachers, however, seem to take a middle-of-the-road 
approach. This use of diagramming is most cleai?ly stated by J, N, Hook 
as follows: 



Very simple diagrams may be used in class to clarify 
some elements of structure; for instance, an arrow may 
point from a modifier to the word it modifies, or a brace 
may enclose the parts of a compound subject or the words 
that compose a phrase or a clause. But assignments re- 
quiring students to diagram are seldom justified and never 
Justified when they necessitate expenditure of much time 
in determining what kind of line where and what angle. 

The formulas of the structuralists and the generativists 
are equivalent to diagrams and are subject to the same 
abuses. If they are employed only to identify the parts 
of someone elsc*s sentences, they can be very wasteful 
of time. But when they are used on occasion to help 
students construct sentences of their own in accordance 
with specified patterns, they may throw light on seme 
structures.’ 



^J, N. Hook. The Teachinpr of High School Sn?lish, Third Edition 
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in final achievement in the areas of sentence structure, vocabulary, 
punctuation or 500-word composition as measured by the . S . ub , lQC , t J L . Tg jt of 
the University of California.^ The only conclusion that could be reached 
in this study was that grammar-diagramming is as effective as literature- 
writing in the improving of student writing skills. But the question 
jmight be raised as to whether e ither method really produced the improved 

writing skills. 



Besides the Whitehead thesis, there is currently little research 
on diagramming being published. The writer knows, for example, of no 
research at this tine which investigates the effectiveness of linguistic 
diagrams on instruction or compares them to the effectiveness of tradi- 
tional ones. Most of the research in this area compares some aspect of 
descriptive or transforiaational grammar with traditional grammar— but not 

linguistic diagrams with traditional ones. 

Four earlier studies involving traditional diagrams, however, 
were undertaken in the 40»s at the University of Iowa under the direction 
of Professor Harry A. Greens points out that diagramming of sen- 

tences was widely used as a method of teaching language until well into 
the 1920 *s; then for no apparent reason it disappeared. In 1935 there 
was a resurgence of its use which continued into the 40 *s. At this time 
Greenefelt that many teachers were accepting diagramming as a teaching 



procedure without any supporting evidence as to its merit. 



8 



Charles E. Whitehead, Jr., *'The Effect of Grammar-Diagramming on 
Student Writing Skills" (Ph. D. dissertation, Montana State University, 
1965), pp. 1-111. V - 



"^Harry A. Greens, "Direct Versus Formal Methods in Elementary Eng- 
lish," Eler-ontarv Er.glish . XIV (May, 1947), 279. 
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roid. . PP. 278-279 ( 
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In view of the rather wide-spread belief in diagraming 
as an effective method of developing sentence mastery, it 
would appear to be legitimate to expect to find considerable 
experimental evidence supporting it in the professional 
literature* A careful search of all available compilations 
of investigations in the field of language composition from 
1900 to 1941 was made. Lyman* s Summary of Investigations 
published in 1929 reported approximately 250 studies deal- 
ing with grammar, language and composition end not one of 
these studios mentioned diagraming in any way* Later 
summaries of research by Lyman, Dora V* Smith, J* P* 

Leonard, and by the writer covering hundreds of additional 
titles still revealed no study prior to 1940 which defi- 
nitely considered the diagraming of sentences* The lists 
of theses and studies from educational institutions through- 
out the United States under the heading of language and 
compos j+d on in th« twalva volumes comprising the P^ibli- 
oeraohv of Research Studies in 'Education covering the 
• period from 1928 to 1941 were consulted with the same 

results^ The titles and the notations concerning the find- 
ings of specific studies gave no indication that diagraming 
of sentences had been subjected to experimental attack*” 

Thus seeing a real need for experimental research, Greene directed the 
following studies: *’The Effects of Sentence Diagraming on English Usage 

and Heading Comprehension” by Kenneth C* Barghahnj ”A Study of the Effects 
of Sentence Diagraming on English Correctness and Silent Reading Ability” 
by Walter VJ. B^nettj ”The Effect of Diagraming on Certain Skills in Eng- 
lish Composition” by James Reece Steward; and ”The Effect of a Knowledge 
of Certain Grammatical' Elements on this Acquisition and Retention of* 
Punctuation Skills** by Clair J* Butterfield* From these theses Greene 
concludes that; 

The Implications of the studies * . * are of practical, 
significance. The three studies dealing with sentence 
diagraming indicate uniformly that diagraming is a skill 
which can be developed but has no value in itself. It 
does not lend itself to correlation with other subjects 
or projects or the program of the school. There is little 
point of training the pupil to graphically portray sen- 
tences except for the improvement which it brings to his 


; 

■ • '] 
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ability to write effectively. The evidence shows that 
this is slight. There is considerable question, there- 
fore, of the advisability of employing sentence diagram- 
ing as a method of developing language mastery. In the 
light of the data secured by Butterfield, there is reason 
to expect superior results in the teaching of punctuation 
by direct methods rather than by methods which are based 
upon a knowledge of related grammatical elements. Punc- 
tuation^ is a function of meaning rather than a function 
of grammar. Furthermore, the description of the grammat- 
ical elements of a sentence often must be deferred until 
the punctuation is completed according to the meaning 
intended. 

I In .the Butterfield study diagramming as a "related grammatical element" 
is, of course, implied. 

A later study in the 50 ’s— made by Anthony L. Tovatt^^— is par— 
Iticularly forceful in discouraging the use of diagrams, although the 

I • 

liRethods of investigation as well as the basic assumption of the study 
tend to make the results non-conclusive. Tovatt reasoned that if dia- 
graming is a skill which is taught to aid in writing sentences, then 
those who have received such training must utilize this skill in their 
daily lives. To test his assumption Tovatt had 150 people diagram a 
sentence, indicate whether they visualized .parts of the sentence as they 
diagrammed, and tell what they believed should be emphasized in a high 
school English class. Tovatt*s results among other things indicated thatj 
96.0 percent of the total group could not even diagram the sentence and 

3d«0 percent of the total group could not diagram but still believed tnatj 
] • 

when they wrote they visualized sentence elements as 5.n a diagram. On 

I It 

this evidence Tovatt concluded that the value of diagramming is to be 
questioned seriously, since there is little carryover beyond the 



• ^^Ireene, op . pit . . p. 285. 

l^Anthony L. Tovatt, "Diagraming; A Sterile Skill," 
I Journal. XLI (February, 1952), 91-93. 



classroom to actual writing in later life. Further, because people who 
were taught diagramming do not realize this, English teachers who teach 
diagramming to improve writing skills are "perpetuating a fiction for a 

* 

Are English teachers today actually perpetuating fiction for 
facts? What are the current attitudes of English teachers and educa‘- 
tional loaders toward diagramming? What is actually being taught in the 
classrooms throughout the United States? In spite of confusion or 
differences of opinion, diagramming is an integral part of most English 
programs today. Many teachers, whether traditionally or linguistically 
inclined, continue to use it. Textbooks, visual materials and syllabi 
include it. Many students tliroughout the country work with it. For 
this reason the writer sees a need for an investigation of the current 
status of diagramming. In order to determine what is actually taking 
place, the following information is needed: 

•1. We need to know (a) what types of d5agrams are actually in 
use in English classrooms throughout the United States, and (b) what 
experimentations and innovations are taking place. 

2. We need to know (a) what the merits and shortcomings of each 

\ • 

are in terms of their practical value for classroom instruction, (b) what 

the possibilities of each are in revealing or describing the English 
language, and (c) what the possibilities of each are in helping students 
improve oral and written expression. 

l ^ibid. . p. 93. ‘ • 
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3^ We need to kaov (a) what resourpes are available to teachers 

• - *•.*..#* • .. » ‘ ^ ^ 

in e&ch state for securing information about and materials on diagr^— 

niaor^ (b) what specific infornatibn is available at the state Isvelj 

® ^ ■ ■ , • . ‘ . i • 

(c) what further inforraation is needed^ and (d) from what source this^ 

• ‘ . • . . • ' .* T > 

a '• * a *• * * . • , ^ .**■* •*• * • ■ * ^ • 

inforniation can oe obtained. : , . . . / ' ; 

. . ' •• * ■ *’•••. . * '• 

■ Purpose 3 of the Stiidv: 

“ 1 I - 1 I Tf ^ ^ . 

Growing out of these needs and related to them are the purposes 

• ' • - , * . • ’ * 'I ^ 

of this study: • ' - V 

. 1, To determine the present status of diagrainming in the public 

schools throughout all fifty states of the United States. 

2. To discover what types of diagrams are being used. 

3. To investigate the merits and shortcoming of the various 
types of diagrams. 

• * • '* 

4* To determine how diagrams can be used as an effective teacn~ 

ing device. 

5. To reveal the resources available to teachers for securing 
information on diagramming. 

6. To point out the extent to which more information is desired 
and from w*hat source such information is preferred. 

Delimitations of the Study 

1. The study is limited to the public secondary schools in the 



United States 



a. 



2. The information obtained is limited to the opinions of state 
superintendents of educationj state English curriculum directors, city 

• • • .. t 

supervisors of English, and salectsd educators and teachers in the field 
of English education. • . ' ' • • ' . 
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3* The information obtained from the city supervisors of Eng- 
lish is limited to the fifteen largest cities in the United States 
according to the I960 census. 

4. In reviewing the merits and shortcomings of diagrams in 

a 

current use and in determining how diagrams can be utilized most effec- 

V 

tively by the classroom teacher, the study is limited to material found 
in the literature and generally to the opinions of educators and teachers 
recommended by respondents to a questionnaire. 

Desipn of the Study 

The material for this study is derived from three sources: the 

literature concerning the various types of diagrams, the findings from a 
questionnaire sent to fifty states and fifteen cities, and personal 
letters sent to outstanding educators and teachers who are working with 
traditional and linguistic grammar. The general outline for the study is 
as follows: 

Chapter I— Introductory remarks concerning the present status of 
diagramming have led to a brief review of current research and the need 
for and purpose of the study. 

ft * 

Chapter II— A brief review of traditional English grammar will be 
followed by a more extended discussion of the ’’balloon” and Reed and 
Kellogg diagrams. 

Chapter III— An explanation of descriptive English grammar and 

transformational-generative grammar will be followed by an expanded 

• • • • 

discussion* of the IC tree diagram, the. slot-»and-filler diagram, the 
Chinese box diagram, and the transformational tree diagram. 



Chapter IV— A- brief review of the current literature on diagram- 
ming will be given with emphasis on the merits and shortcomings of each 
method. The practical value of each method will be considered when 

related to actual classroom instruction, * ^ , 

% 

Chapter V— An objective presentation of the findings from the 
<iuestionnairo will be given, ' * 

Chapter VI— Summary, conclusions, and recommendations will be 
presented. 



\ 

I 



CHAPTER II 



TRADITIONAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR 



Traditional granatiar has its roots in early Greek and Latin stud- 
ies which became the basis of much philosophical discussion by medieval 
scholars. The Scholastics ”gave grammar its place in the and 

studied the Latin language intensively.”^^ In the eighteenth century 
traditional grainmar not only continued to be studied but also became in- 
creasingly prescriptive and authoritarian as grammarians produced norma- 
tive grammars in which they often repudiated the actual usage of the 
times, including that of Swift, Addison, and Pope; in favor of specula- 
tive notions. Grammars, such as James Buchanoa* *s 
tax (1767); Robert Lowth*s A^n^ In t ro di^^^^^ 

( 1762 ); and VJilliam Nard*s A Grammar of the Engl±sh_Jig Lngua£g. (1765), 

came about because of the rise of a wealthy middle class in the elghuecnth 

century and the resultant spread of education— factors which led many 

17 18 

dialect-speakers to want to learn the upper class forms of speech. 

^^harles Allen Alva, "Descriptive Grammar in the Teaching of 
English; A Survey of its Extent, Use, and Status in the Public . 

Schools of California” (Ph. D. dissertation, Stanford University, 1959;, 

p. 17. 

• • 

^^Robert Poolcy, Teaching English Grammar (New York; Appleton- 
Century-Crof ts , Inc,, 1957), p. 8, 

^^ooley, OP . cit. , pp. 17-18, 



16 



'Ibid. 



• ‘ •I'^Leonard Bloomfield, Languajr.e, (New York; Henry Holt and Com- 

pany, 1933 ), p. 7. 

^^National Council of Teachers of English, Th^jngldjkiia^^ 
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This prescriptive attitude toward language prevailed in this 
country supported by the "mental** discipline theory of psychology as well 
as by teachers of Latin and modern languages. But dissatisfaction with 
the teaching of formal English grammar began to grow in intensity from 
the 1850 *s on.^® A formal report, embodying both this dissatisfaction 
and the belief in the mental discipline theory, was made in 1892 by the 
Committee of Ten: 



With regard to the study of formal grammar the Con- 
ference wishes to lay stress on three points: (l) a 

student msy be taught to speak and write good English 
without receiving any special instruction in formal 
* grajnmai’j (2) the study of formal grammar is valuable as 
training in thought, but has only an indirect bearing 
on the art of ipeaking and writing; and (3) the teach- 
ing of formal grammar should be brought into close 
connection with the pupil *s work in reading and com- 
position. These principles explain the considerable 
reduction recommended by the Conference in the amount 
of time allowed this study. 

In the past fifty years, despite criticisms of traditional grammar and 



recommendations that "functional** grammar be taught, traditional ^grammar 
has remained essentially the same, in its analysis, in its methodology, 
and in the textbooks. In an article appearing in the Er.glisii . 



Arts in the Secondary School . Prepared by The Commission on the English 
Curriculum (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956), p. 279# 

^^Charles Fries, Ame r i can-E n i s h Grammar (Wew York: Appleton- 

Century.Co., 1940), p. 19. 

^^Charlton Laird, The Miracle of Language (Cleveland: World Pub- 

lishing Co., 1953), p. 30. 

2%ational Education Association, R eport of the Committee of Ten 
on, Secondary School Studies (New York: American Book Co., 1894) > P* 89. 



J 



. • , 22jjcte, The English Language Arts in the Secondary School . p£. 

cit . . p. 383. 

2%ooley, ££. cit. , pp. 52-53. 
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JourRal, entitled "The Nature of Grammar,” Anderson offers a summary of 
the underlying assumptions that traditional grammars have made about the 
nature^ of the English language* These assumptions are: 

(1) that the structure of English is basically akin to 
the structure of a highly inflected language like Latin; 

(2) that the terminology of English grammar should, 
therefore, be able to borrcv; most of the vocabulary of 
Latin, such as ”nominative,” ”genitive,” ”dative,” etc.; 

( 3 ) that the ”rules of sentence structure for English” 
ought to parallel the rules for Latin syntax; 

( 4 ) that the grammar of any language conforms, or can 
be made to conform to, the rules of formal logic. 

Alva points out that traditional grammar continues to be taught, 

• • 

with varying degrees of emphasis, in the schools despite the opinion of 
xftany researchers that traditional grammar is non-scientific in its 
origins, its analysis, and in its. methodology, and that instruction in it 
does not result in Improved speaking or writing. In making this criti- 
cism of traditional grammar, Alva includes in a footnote the following 
statement by Walter V. Kaulfers: ”There is no scientific study of the 

many available in English and foreign languages which has shown that 
sentence analysis, diagramming, parsing, or nomenclature drill is of the 
slightest benefit in improving a person *s personal use of language. 

^^dward L. Anderson, ”The Nature of Our Grammar,” English Jour- 
ML XLr/ (May, 1955), 513. * . 

^^Alva, cit., p. 22. 

^^Walter V. Kaulfers, Four Studies in Teachinar Grammar from the 
^oclo*P5ycholo?ical V lewpoint . Stanford University Bookstore, Stanford 
University, California, 1945, pp. 46-47. 
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H. A. Gleason, Jr., believes that it is diagraming that has 
become the focus of criticism of traditional grammar teaching.27 He 
points out that most English teachers in the schools can draw diagrams, 
but few know anything of their origin and history, and, more seriously, 
few understand the basic rationale* As a result, Gleason contends, dia- 
gramming has generally been taught as a meaningless mechanical operation, 
thoroughly disliked by most teachers and almost all students* Thus the 
major difficulty with Reed and Kellogg diagramming, the form most preva- 
lent in the schools, has been prevailingly bad teaching* ® Viewed in 
this light, it is the misuse of diagramming which is at fault, not the 
traditional grammar of which it is a part* 



Balloon Diamratns and Earlier. Eonns 



In an attempt to trace the history of the Reed and Kellogg form 
of diagram and to discover forms which ceone before, the writer corres- 
ponded with R* A* Gleason, Jr*, asking for resource material* According 
to Gleason there is none available; 



"It is very difficult to trace the history of any aspect of 

• • 

school grammar* The only sources are textbooks, and these almost never 
acknowledge their sources, so that the only possibility is tnrough search 
through large numbers of publications looking for tell-tale similarities* 
For your purposes, however, I doubt that there is much point in going 
behind Reed and Kellogg* So this meanti going through a large number of 



A* Gleason, Jr*, Linguis_llcs and Enidish, .Gramms ^, (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1963), p* .143* 
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textbooks published in the last century and comparing. That alone would 
be a monumental task.*'^^ 

The writer was able, however, to utilize a copy of Dr. Priscilla 
Tyler’s dissertation which reviewed English Grammars up to 1850. In 1850 
graphic devices^ were developed to indicate sentence structure. According 
to Tyler, at this time: 

Syntax is on the wane; diagramming is getting started 
and will take the place of ’’syntactical and etymotogical 
parsing” in the rooms of teachers with mechanical inclina- 
tions. Clark is looked to as an authority on diagramming. 

Jewell writes a supplement to Clark but acknowledges Clark 
his master.^ 

Stephen W. Clark’s system of diagramming in . Analysis of the, Eng- 
lish Langruage recognized twenty-six patterns of diagramring. This system 



had been modified by the end of the century to give rise to the pattern 
of diagramming now familiar. Alonzo Reed and Brainerd Kellogg seem to be 
responsible for the final steps. Little more was required than substi- 
tuting lines for balloons, elaborating a few details, and adding charac- 
teristic separators between different elements: | between sub- 



ject and predicate. 



i 



between verb and direct object. 



A. 



between verb and predicate nominative. The major sentence elements were 
put on a single straight line, the modifying elements were hung on this, 
thus indicating clearly their subordinate status. To further emphasize 
the importance of the subject, verl^ and object, this line was drawn 



^^Gleason letter. Appendix I. 

^^Priscilla Tyler, "Grammars of the English Language to 1850: 

With Special Emphasis on School Grammars Used in America” (Ph. D. disser- 
tation, Western Reserve University, 1963), p. 624. 



heavier. Such a diagram serves as aa excellent representation of sen- 
tence structure as conceived by the advocates of "sentence analysis, 

On the following pages are included reproductions of Stephen W. 

I 

Clark »s balloon diagrams. These photographs clearly illustrate the dia- 
gramming form upon which the Reed and Kellogg system is based. The 
photographs are reproductions from the Tyler dissertation. 



( 



^^Gleascn, cit. . po, 73-74. 
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Clftatlflcatlon of Sontonooi and Rireaaa 

Btojihon V. Clark • 

Annlyali of the Snglloh Language, 1851, pp. 54-65 
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» adapted to 

• • «a Bimple Sentence— 

Intranaitive 

Example* *Landacape fadea* 

...a Simple Sentence— 
^anaitive 

Sx* ■Boater taught achool. 

m 

• ••a Compound Sentence— 

Tranaltive 

Bx. "Liberty and Union pro- 
mote peace and aafety* 

•••a Compound Sentence-- 
Tranaltlve 

Ex* "State conforma and 
models life*" 



• • 1 



,a Compound Sentence-- 
Klxed 

Bx* "He breathes fragrance 
and sleeps*" 

***the Principal Sentence 
Bx* "He loveth soul*" 
•**Auxlllary Sentence-- 
adjoctlve ' 

Bx* "That getteth wisdom*" 

***the Principal Sentence 
Ex* "He will make apology*" 
* * *Auxlllary Sentence-- 
adjeotlve 

Ex* "If John has Injured, 

you*" 

a Sentence having a Phrase 
for Its Subject 
Ex* "Finding fault, dis- 
courages youth* 
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Diagrams (Cont«) 



Phraaos 

I 

•••a Prepositional Phrase 
") Simple 

£x« "Of JaTa." 



1 




• ••an Infinitive Phrase- 
Transitive 
Ex. *To give gifts." 

...a Participial Phrase 
the Object of a Prepo- 
sition 

Sx. "Of sponging themselves." 



i 

«i 




Principal Phrase Preposi- 
tionalf or Infinitive. 
Auxiliary Phrase Preposi- 
tionalf or Infinitive. 

Ex. "On bed of sea-flowers."* 




^Clark*s Classification lists twenty-six (from "a" 
to "Z") diagrams. Alphabetical letters here 
correspond to those of the original. 
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Reed and Kellossr Dlaftrams_ 

The Reed and Kellogg system of diagramming was brought to its 
present form by Alonzo Reed and Brainerd Kellogg in Higher Lesspns la 
Pnffllsh in 1909* Gleason mentions earlier editions in 1877, 1885, and 
1896* This system was designed to reflect the base-and-modifier descrip- 
tion which prevailed in American school grammar. With varying amounts 

x>f modification it continues in use in many school textbooks, generally 

• 

known simply as ^diagramming,’*’ since there is usually no other system 

included from which it must be distinguished. The exact same system of 

• 

diagrairming is used in Homer C. House and Susan Emolyn Harman’s Descj^ip- 

tive Enprlish Graiimar, 1950. second edition. A comparison of any of the 

• 

current textbooks for high school use with Reed and Kellogg or House and 
Hannan will reveal, in most cases, a great deal of abridgment and simpli- 
fication.^^ Rot only does this increase the number of sentences that 
cannot be diagrammed but also it results in a loss of usefulness in the 
resulting diagrams. Consequently, according to Gleason, any fundamental 
deficiencies of diagramming are deficiencies of the underlying analysis 
or of misuse in the schools> not of the graphic device. 


n 

; 

■ 

4 


^^’’British school grammar is similar in many ways to American, 
differing most noticeably in the total absence of Reed and Kellogg dia- 
gramming.” Gleason, cit. . Preface vi. 

^^Gleas on. cites A Grammar of Present-dav English by Pence and 
Emery, a college-level textbook, as an example of a text which presents a 
comprehensive and responsible modification of Reed and Kellogg diagran- 
ming. 

• ^ 

•^^Gleason, pjq. cit. . pp. 142-143. 
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Gleason considers the Reed and Kellogg diagram a very effective 
device for exhibiting the school grammar analysis of English senten- 
ces.^^ It is a typical base-and-modifier technique. The sentence— 

- M 

*’The three little girls broke the china doll with the blue eyes"— would 
appear: ■' 




In the illustration the clause base is represented by a horizontal line. 
This is drawn heavier than other parts of the diagram in order to indi- 
cate its primary Importance. 

In Reed and Kellogg diagrairming there are four basic patterns 



a. Fish swim. 



subject- verb (no 
complements) 



Fish 


swim 


b. Farmers grow food. 





sub j e ct- verb-d ire c t 
object 



Farmers 


grow 1 


1 food , 







^^or the analysis of the Reed and Kellogg system of diagramming, 
the writer has followed Gleason, pages 142-151, entirely with only the 
sligh'test modification. 

^^Gleason, pp. cit, , p. 143. 




r\ 



c. Grass is green. 



d. They elected Washington president. 



Within these four patterns the folloving basic devices are 
employed: 

• 1. Major sentence elements are written on a horizontal base 
line drawn heavier than other lines in the diagram. 

Farmers grow corn. 
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sub je ct-verb-sub je c- 
live complement 



Grass 


IS ^ 


\ green 







They 



I 



elected president I Washington 



subject-verb-objective 
complement-dire ct 
object 



Farmers 


grow 


1 corn 


^ 1 





2. Subject and predicate: A short vertical line crosses the 

base line and separates the subject from the predicate. 

Girls cry. ) 



Girls 


cry 







3. Direct object; A short vertical line rises from the base 



line and separates it from the 


verb. 






Cows eat grass. 






1 


Cows 


eat 


j_ 


grass 


- 





4. Subjective complement; A short line rises from the base line 
and slants to the left pointing back at the .sub"ject (predicate nouns and 
predicate adjectives are not distinguished). 
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John looks v/oll. 

John 



/ 

looks y well 



5* Objective complements A short line rises from the. base line 
and slants to the right pointing ahead toward the object. (A variant is 
to place the objective complement after the direct object with the marker 
slanting to the left.) 

Jack considers her silly. 



Jack 



•considers 



y 

/ silly 



‘her 



or 



Jack considers him foolish. 



Jack 


considers | 


tira > 


V foolish 







6. Modifiers; Slant lines hang below the bass line. Those 
below verbs lines are adverbs; those below subject and noun complement 
lines are adjectives. 

• • 

• The tall man ran hurriedly. 



man 




ran 




7. Prepositional phrases; On. a pattern of two lines, one is 
slanted like a modifier; the other is horizontal, like the noun and verb 
lines of the base. 






Mu 
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The boy in the cellar went to the attic. 




to the horizontal position used for verbs. 

Increasing debts bring mounting worries. 




9, Gerunds: Two horizontal segments join with a vertical break 



between. 



She won by trying. 



She 


wen 




V 









L_£. 



10, The horizontal lines of the participles, gerunds, and prep- 

i 

ositional phrases containing verbs can be long and bdar a complement. In 



this case the line is lighter than the base line, although the same 

dividers are used, 

I saw a man playing golf. 




